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perfectly well that they are very often nar-
cotic and stimulant. The reading which
was had with such difficulty in the middle
of the eighteenth century may sometimes
have acted as a sedative, but it was by
reason of quality and scarcity more gener-
ally brave food; in the mind of the reader
there was an immense respect for literature
which induced a genuine hunger for books,
and the individuality of one who had intel-
lectual tastes was not impaired, as so often
happens now, but fortified and enriched.

The farm, the social round, the school,
the college, the out-door sports, the in-door
books and papers, were all parts of the cir-
cumstance which affected the life of the
youth, but no picture of the time would
be complete which omitted the influence
upon him of the church. He would grow
up with the impression that the meeting-
house was the principal building in town,
the minister the principal person, and Sun-
day the principal day. A curious illustra-
tion of the strong hold which the religious
observance of Sunday had upon the colo-
nists then is in the construction of what
were known as Sabbath-Day Houses, which